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REF LECTICNS on the taſe cited from Cheſelden's 

Anatomy occaſion d the writing this Tr e. The 
Biſhop of London's Charge, on the ſubject of Atheiſm, 
contributed to forward the publication. 


Dr. Delany, Mr. Ray, David Hartley, Biſhop Horne, 
Dr. Prieſtley, and perhaps others, have contended for the 
Nec iy of R. vation at the Creation: But m1 author, 
which the writer of this can fna, has fræved ATHEISM 


unfounded, from the Impoſſibility of Man's Exiflence, 
without ſuch a Revelation, 


A Demonſiraticn, en this ground, of the Exiſience of an 


UNORIGINATED, SELF - EXISTENT, and ETERNAL 
BEING is here attempted. 


OTHING hath ſo much agitated the mind of man, as the 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of a Divine Being, and the Doftrines 

of a Revelation. In this age, when it is the faſhion to deny all 
connexion between man and his Maker - and when the exiſtence 
of a Creator is boldly denied, or filently diſbelieved, it may not be 
amiſs to call the attention of my fellow-creatures to the diſcuſhon 


of theſe ſubjects. 

Unuſed to theological diſputes, connected with no party from 
intereſt or prejudice, and loving all men alike, of whatſoever de- 
nomination or opinion, I hope the following obſervations may 


claim their attention, 

There appears to me no proof for Revelation ſo much wanted, 

as one which ſhould ſhew the Neceſtty thereof from the Creation: 
For, if there were no Neceſſity hen, a Neceſſity /ince may not 
appear to many fo clear, as if it could be proved from the firft 
exiſtence of man. The diſputes of Atheiſm and Deiſm againft 
Chriſtianity ſeem to be founded on a preſumption that no ſuch 
proof can be given ; and that the Scriptures are an impoſture, 
| begun and continued by artful men. Hence it may be deemed, 
dy ſome, unfair to argue againſt Atheiſm or Deiſm from the 
Scriptures ; and, therefore, I ſhall take ſome other ground, and 
| argue from man as he is. 
I ſhall attempt to ſhew, H the firſt man, from his nature, was 
| Without to experience derived from bis ſenſations, and had immediate 
Revelation given him. And, in order to do this, I will introduce 
2 Caſe, from Cheſelden's Anatomy, of a man born blind. 


8 
Au Account of Obſervations made by a Young Gentleman, who was 
born blind, or loft bis fight ſo early that be bad no remembrance of 
ever having ſeen, and was couched between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. 

« Though we ſay of this Gentleman, that he was blind, as we 
do of all people who have ripe cataracts ; yet they are never ſo 
blind from that cauſe, but that they can diſcern day from night; 
and for the moſt part, in a ſtrong light, diſtinguiſh black, white, 


and ſcarlet; but they cannot perce ye the ſhape of any thing; for 
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the light, by which theſe perception: art made, being let in ob- 
liquely through the aqueous humour, or the anterior ſurface of 
the chryſtalline, by which the rays cannot be brought into a focus 
upon the retina, they can diſcern in no other manner than a ſound 
eye can through a glaſs of broken jeliy, where a great variety of . 
furfaces ſo differently reflect the light, that the ſeveral diſtinct 
pencils of rays cannot be collected by tlie eye into their proper foci; 
wherefore the ſhape of an object in ſuch a caſe cannot be at all 
diſcerned, though the colour may. And thus it was with this 
young Gentleman, who, thou gh ke knew theſe colours aſunder, in 
2 good light, yet, when he ſaw them after he was couched, the 
faint ideas he had of them before were not ſufficient to know them 
by afterwards ; and therefore he did not think them the fame 
which he had before known by thoſe names. Now ſcarlet he 
thought the moſt beautiful of ail colours; and of others, the moſt 
gay were the moſt pleaſing ; whereas the firſt time he ſaw black, 
it gave him great uncaſineſs; yet, after a little time, he was recon- 
ciled to it; but ſome months after, ſeeing a negro woman, he was 
ſtruck with great horror at the fight. 

When he firft ſaw, he was ſo far from making any judgmen: 
about diſtances, that he thought all objects whatever touched hi: 
eyes (as be expreſſed it) as what he felt did his ſkin; and though! 
no objects ſo agreeable as thoſe which were ſmooth and regular; 
though he could form no judgment of their ſhape, or gueſs what it 
was in any object that was pleaſing to hum. He knew not the 
ſhape of any thing, nor any one thing from another, however dif- 
ferent in ſhape or magnitude ; but, upon being to!d what things 
were, Whoſe form he before knew from feeling, he would care- 
fully obſerve, that he might know them again; but having too 
many objects to learn at once, he forgot many of them; and (as 
he fatd) at firft he learned to know, and again forgot a thouſand 
things in a day. One particular only, though it may appear 
trifing, I will relate: Having forgot which was the cat, and which 
the dog, he was aſhamed to aſk ; but catching the cat, which he 
knew by feeling, he was obſerved to look at her fiedfaſtly, and 
then ſetting her down, ſaid to puſs, © I ſhall know you another 
nme. — He was very much ſurpriſed, that thoſe things which he 
Kked beſt did not appear the moſt agreeable to his eyes, expeCting 
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that thoſe perſons would appar moſt beautiful that he loved moſt, 
and ſuch things to be mutt agreeable to his ſight that were ſo to his 
taſte. We thought he ſoon knew what pictures repreſented, 
which were ſhewed to him; but we found afterwards we were 
miſtaken ; for, about two months after he was couched, he diſeo- 
vered at once they repreſented ſolid bodies, When to that time he 


confidered them only as party-colourcd planes, or ſurfages diverſi- 


fied with variety of paint; but cven then he was no leſs farprized, 


expecting the pictures would feel like the things they repreſented ; | 


and was amazed when he found thoſe parts, which by their tight 
and ſhadow now appeared round and uneven, felt only flat like 
the reſt ; and afked which was the lying ſenſe, ſceing or feeling. 

« Being ſhewn his father's picture in a locket at his mother's 
watch, and told what it was, he acknowledged a likeneſs, but was 
raſtly ſurpriſed ; aſking how it could be, that a large face could be 
expreſſed in to little roam; faying, it ſhouid have ſeemed as im- 
poſſible to him, as to have put a buſhel of any thing into a pint. 

« Ar firſt he could bear but very little light, and the things Ke 
{aw he thought extremely large; but upon ſeeing things latget; 
thoſe firſt ſeen he concerved leſs, never being able to imagine any 
lines beyond the lines he faw. The room he was in, he ſaid, he 
knew to be but part of the houſe ; vet he could not conceive, that 


the whole houſe could look bigger. Before he was couched, hee 


expected little advantage from ſering worth undergoing an opera- 
tion for, except reading and writing; for he ſaid, he could have 
10 more pleaſure in walking abroad than he had in the garden, 


which he could do ſafely and readily. And even blindneſs, he 


obſerved, had this advantage, that he could go any where in the 
dark, much better than thoſe who could ſee ; and after he had 
iecn, he did not ſoon loſe this quality, nor defire a light to go about 
the houſe in the night. He ſaid, every new object was a new de- 
light; and the pleaſure was ſo great, that he wanted words to 
expreſs it: But his gratitude to his operator he could not conceal, 
never ſeeing him for ſome time without tears in his eyes and other 
marks of affection: And if he did not happen to come at any time 
when he was expected, he would be ſo grieved, that he could not 
forbear crying at his diſappointment. A year after firſt ſeeing, 
veing arrived upon Eptom Downs, and obfcrying a large proſpect, 
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he was exceedingly delighted with it, and called it a new kind of 
ſeeing. And now, being lately couched of his other eye, he ſays, 
that objects appeared at firſt large to this eye; but not ſo large as 
they did at firſt to the other: And looking upon the ſame obic& 
with both eyes, he thought it looked about twice as large as with 
the firſt couched eye only ; but not double, that we can any ways 
diſcover. 

«© I have couched ſeveral! others who were born blind, 24 
obſervations were of the ſame kind ;, but they being younger, none 
of them gave ſo full an account as this Gentleman,” 


Secondly, I ſhall ſelect a caſe of a man born deaf, from the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, from Mr. M. Martin. 
C1 A $ . 
« Daniel Fraſer, a native of Straharig, ſome ſix miles from In- 


yerneſs, continued deaf and dumb from his birth till the 15th vear 
of his age. The Counteſs of Crawford kept him in her family, 
for the ſpace of 8 or g years. After 17 vears, he was taken i of 
a violent fever; but being let blood, the fever abated, apd had not 
its natural courſe. About 5 or 6 months after, he contracted z 
fever again, and had no blood drawn from him; and this went on 
with its natural courſe. Some weeks after his recovery, he per- 
ceived à motion in his brain, which was very unealy to him; and 
afterwards he began to hear, and, in proceſs of time, to underſtand 
ſpeech. This naturally diſpoſed him to imitate others and attempt: 
to ſpeak: The ſervants were much amazed to hear him : He was 
not underſtood diſtinctly for the ſpace of ſome weeks: He is now 
underſtood tolerably well, &c. 
Thirdly, I ſhall bring a caſe of another man born draf, from the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, reported in 2705. 
AK. | 
„% Mr. Filibien, of the Academy of Inſcriptions, informed the 
Academy of Sciences, of a ſingular event which happened at Char- 
tres. A young man, 23 or 24 years old, ſcn of a mechanic, deaf 
and dumb from his birth, began at once to ſpeak, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of the whole city. He ſaid, that 3 or 4 months before, 
| he had heard the ringing of bells, and had been extremely ſurprized 
| at this new and unknown ſenſation ; that afterwards there had 
iflued from his left cat a kind of water ; and that he then heard 
| | perfectly 
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pertectly with bbth ears: That he had been 3 or 4 months liftep 


ing, without ſaying any thing; but accuſtoming himſelf to repeat 


inwardly the words which he heard, and in perfecting himſelf in 


the pronunciation, and in the ideas attached to words: That at laſt 


he found himſelf in a ſtate to break ſilenge; and that he ſpoke as 


vet but impe1 erfectiy. On this. ſeveral able Divine es queſtioned him 


of his paſt frate : and their Prine cipal queſtions were concerning 


God, the ſoul. aud moral good and evil. It did not appear that he 
car ied his GPS ſo far. Though born of catholic parents, 


and going regularly to mats; thou) inftrufted in making the ſign 
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and preſent objecte, and with the few ideas he received from ſight. 
He did not even draw from the compariſon of theſe ideas all the 


conſequences winch be mi ht have drawn from them ; not that he 


was naturally deficient in underſtanding; but the underſtanding 


AF man. deprived of communication with others, 15 0 little exct- 


Sed and cultivated. that he thinks no more than he is ingiſpenſibly 
compelicd to do by exiſting objects. The greateſt fund of the 
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T+ will be neceſthro to obſerve, that the two laſt caſes are not ſo 
Aſcinct!y eced 2nd reported from the beginning, as Mr. Cheſel- 
den's; and. therefore, Re turther opinion on hearing may be 
neceſſary to clucidate this fubject 

Previous to experience, we could not refer ſound to any ex 
ternal cauſe; far leſs could we diſcern, whether it proceeded from 
any object above us, or below us, on our right hand, or on our left. 


It appears to us ifecvident, chat if a man born deaf were ſuddenly 


made to hear, he would contider his. firſt ſenſation of ſound as, 


originating Wholly within himſelf.“ And, as loud ſounds, to 


thoſe who have loſt their hearing and again recovered ut, cauſe very, 


uncaſy ſenſations to the brain; ſo ſound. in gencral, to ſuch as 
never heard, muſt, on their firſt receiving it, cauſe: like uneaſy 


caſations; and the vneafineſs will be in proportion to the loudneſ- 


- 
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ok the ſounds. The length of time which man may conceive ſound 
to originate within himſelf we cannot determine; for we have no 
ſuch time given, nor any obſervations on man's ſtate for this time, 
in either caſe. Experience, however, would teach man, that the 
ear is the organ, and the ſonorous body 1ts cauſe ; and he would in 
time learn to begin to hear.” | | 

Hence we are indebted to expericnce for our perception in hear- 
Ing; and where ſound is ſuch as we have not before heard, further 
experieuce will ſometimes be neceſſary to attain diſtinct percep- 
tion.—Dr. Sparman relates, © That when he firſt heard the roar- 
ing of a lion, he did not know on what fide to apprehend danger, 
as the ſound ſeemed to procced from the ground, and to encloſe a 
circle, of which he and his companions were the center.” 

The ſenſe of feeling too might be traced, and concluſions drawn 
therefrom, to ſhew the original and total ignorance of man from 
nature; to ſhew, that intelligence is now gotten only from expe- 
rience; that it is not an effect, which could have been produced 
originally (as ſounds, colours, or taſtes) by figure and motion; 
for, if it had originally been an effect ſo produced, then it would 
ſtill have been an effect continued to be ſo produced, of which we 
find the contrary by theſe caſes. But if each of theſe ſenſes thew 
the original ignorance of man; if every idea which ariſes in the 
mind may be traced to the impreſſion of ſenſible objects; if a ſtock 
of ideas variouſly aſſociated are neceſſary to be acquired; and it 
long experience and much time are neceſſary to produce memory, 
judgment, &c. as 1s proved by theſe caſes—then the firſt man, at 
the creation muſt have been in a ſtate ſimilar to that of a child, 
knowing neither how to ſatisfy his hunger or allay his thick ; 
diſcovering not the innumerable dangers which ſurround him for 
want of judgment, motion, &c. and having 9 pofſibriity of exiftencs 
beyond a very ſhort time, without the immediate protection and 
care of a Fir Cauſe ;. or without a Revelation of all things neceſ- 
fary for the preſent and to come from ſuch Cauſe. 

We have now ſhewn what man was originally from nature; ſs 
as to leave no reaſonable doubt of his ſtate : But as many men 
have denied a Fi Cauſe; ſome affirming, that man has exiſted 
from eternity, a derived and dependent being; others aſſerting, 
that man is an anoriginated being; and each maintaining matter 
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:0 be intelligent, eternal, and of neceſſary exiſtence; we may ſhew 
very briefly and eaſily, from the caſes before given, that theſe doc - 
trines are all unfounded. n 


All, then, who affirm, that man hath exiſted from eternity, inde- 
pendent of a Fi Cauſe, either as a derived or an unoriginated 
being, may be thus ſhortly anſwered from theſe caſes :—That his 
impoſſibility of exiſtence originally and from nature only (which is 
generally ſuppoſed to extend to time limited) will extend to time 
indefinite or eternity: For nature having been always, or from 
eternity, the ſame ; the :mpoſſibility muſt ever, or from eternity, 
have exiſted, It appears therefore evident, that man was a cauſed 
or contingent, and not an independent or unoriginated being. 


But it hath been urged, againſt the principles on which the 
foregoing reaſoning is founded, © That the eyes of ſuch adults as 
have attained their fight by couching, may have been diſeaſed or 
weakened from long diſuſe ;”” and that, from inſtinct, man might 
have originally exiſted from the energies of nature only, without 
the neceſſity of immediate intelligence from any Superior Cauſe, 


To vindicate our principles—to prove, that both infants and 
adults proclaim nature to be uniform—and that from nature alone, 
without Intelligence, man could not poſſibly have had continued 
exiſtence, the following particulars are annexed. 


Of the Organ of Sight in Infants. 

From the ingenious and ſatisfactory experiments on the eyes, 
performed by Mr. Petit, and recorded in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences for 1729, it is found, “ That infants are unable 
to perceive objects for ſome time after their birth; that the inabi- 
lity ariſes from the wrinkles, from the too great thickneſs, and 
from the flatneſs, of the cornea; which proceed from compreſſion 
in the womb, and the too ſmall quantity of the aqueous humour.” 
Theſe wrinkles occaſion an irregular refraction of light; „ and the 
cornea has not ſufficient convexity to bring the pencil of the rays 
| of light to a focus ſoon enough. Theſe defects are partly re- 
moved by the increaſe of the aqueous humour, which fills the eyes 
of infants, ſometimes in one month, but generally nor in leſs than 
five or ſix weeks, from their birth. 
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07 the Or gan of Hearing . 

The membrana hun“ in es | is * covered EXIERNALLY by 
a thick mucilaginous web.” All the perioſteum of the internat 
ear, eſpecially that of the officula and rympanum, is, in infants, no 
more than a mucilage; and in them likewiſe the membrana tym- 
pani is thick, opake, and covered with a WHITE SLIMY MATTER.“ 
This matter * &ries tome time after birth, and is ſeparatcd into 
ſmall parts, which come out with the wax in the ear,” But before 
this white mucilayinous ſubſtance is dried and diſcharged, hearing 
cannot cmmencè: And before the membrana tympani, or drum, 
7s properly braced, which time and care only can effect, perfect 
hearing cannot commence. 
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Of the Organ of Smelling. 
| Similar obſcrvations apply to the organ of ſmelling. This organ 
being, as well as the eyes, compreſſed in the womb, :ts pituitary 
membrane mutt be thick and wrinkled; and the nerves of this 
membrane will conſequently not have the neceſſary tenfion for 
conveying ſenſations to the mind. Could we for a moment ſup— 
poſe,” that chiidren are born with the ſenſe of ſmelling, it mutt 
notwithftandin; ! be allowed, that from this ſenſe would ariſe plcaſ- 
ing or unpleaſing ſenſations; and that theſe would appear in the 
face, the index to the mind: Eut the child ſmiles not, nor ſheds 
tears for ſornc time, indicates no perception, and exerts no animal 
mation, through the impulſe of any perception, during this time. 
We may therefors conclude, as nature has given nothing in vain, 
that children have not the ſenſe of footing prior to experience; 
and that ſome original incapacity obtains in the organ of this ſenſe, 

ab well as in the organs of ſeeing and hearing. 


Of the Se 2175 of Feel: LAS . 
To the ſenſe of touch the fame reaſyuning will apply; but this 
fenſe has been proved, by Dr. Reid, in his Inquiry on the Mind, 
to be attainable only from experience. 


. Of the Taſſe. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his Poſthumous Works lately publiſhed, 
fays, Beforc we can feel the ſenſation, the ſolid and reſiſting ſub- 
ſtance which excites It muſt be preſſed againſt the orgaus of taſte, 
and muſt contegquently be perceived by them. Antecedently to 
obſervation ard experience, therefore,” the ſenſe of taſting can 
never be fd inftuctivels to ſuggeſt ſme conception of that 


Abſtance,” ; 
It 
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Ie hath been obſerved of an infant, that he requires every kind 
»f ſuccour and ailitance: He cannot move, ſupport his body 
ſtretch out his arms, or lay hold of any thing with his hands. If 
Abandoned, he would remain on tys back or his breaſt, without 
being able to turn; and if left without nourithment, his ſpirits and 
ſtrength would gradually be exhauſted; and the durac.on of his 
exiſtence could only be a few days. 

Ihe organs of ſenſe are 2w/trunerts, which for à time are imper- 
fett; and, conſequently, which the infant cannot employ; but, 
rom nourithment. attention, and care, theſe arc braced or extend- 
ed; acquire elaſticity, firmneſs, and poliſh; and He chitd, as his 
abilities increaſe, gradually learns, or is taught their uſe. The 
ſenfations too, for a time, are i!|ufury, unceztain, and want rectifv- 
ing every-moment : But, to rectify tacke, it is neceſſary to teach 
children: The infant diſcovers not the breaſt, but muſt be placed 
to it: his ſight. hearing, feeling, ſmelling, and taſting, for mary 
years, preſerve him not: Ile has, therefore, neither of theſe be- 
towed upon him for PR+- SENT, but for Harning what is nece ſſar y 
to FUIUKK preſervation, We find adults alſo, deprived of ard 
ſenſe; with no more inſtinct: Every thing muſt be taught, or 
learnt by them; and their ſenſes, privy to experience, are not ace 
commodated to their PRESENT <var's, but for learning what may 
de requiſite to their FUTURE xece//ty. 

With our utmoſt experience, we often form nations of things 
unknown, very unlike the things theinſelves; But, prior to expe- 
rience, adults have no 0/41 of ſenſation. A lad, on firſt receiving 
light after couching, exclaimed, that ſome one had ſtruck him on 
the face. Being excluded from light, he had no notion of it. He 
had no ideas, but from hearing. feeling, ſmelling, and taſting: He 
could therefore deſcribe the firſt admiſſion of light only by his ſenſe 
of feeling; and, as he had never diſtinguiſhed between has eyes and 
his face, every part was face to him. Hence then, although 2 
body of light had tudden.y affected the eye only, in the language 
of a blind man, he conceived that his face had received the 
impreihon, 

Analugaus to this was the caſe of Fraſer before related. When 
he firſt began to hear, he had no 1ct:4n of found : His ideas were 
only from the tenles before mentioned; and he could not deſeribe 
the tirft impiettions of ſound by any ſenſe but that of feeling, ut 
25 loud ſounds cauſe very uncaly ſenfations to ſubjects who have 
juſt recovered from deainels; ſo any ſound muſt have agitated 
Fraſer ſo as to prodycs the ike uncaty tenyations. I he ogfprugtion 
; ty 
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to his hearing 22s indeed to have been removed, in his brain, by 
the aneaſy motion: But, whether the removal of the obſtruction 

cauſed this motion, or not, it is plain, that mental perception does 

not commence directly with the removal of impediments, and is 

not inſtinEtive. The wneaſy motion, therefore, may partly, if not 

wholly, be put to this unuſual, and rot at frft diſtin uiſbed, ſenſa- 

tion of hearing. 

Theſe caſes are, of themſelves, ſufficient proofs againſt any in- 
ſtinct appertaining to man; and the like reaſoning will produce, 
when referred to other ſenſes, deciſive arguments againſt ſuch 
principle attaching itſelf to human beings, 

Man counted not his age before he received his being ; 
and, of whatever ſize the firſt pair may have been crea- 
ted, or produced, we muſt confider them, from nature, 
only infants in experience, But the 7mpoibility of man's 
exiſtence, without ſufficĩent experience, was ALWAYS IN NATURE, 
prior to his attainment of knowledge, whether we reaſon from 
time limited, or from eternity. The original ie of his ex. 


iſtence muſt, therefore, have been ſutzre, in me, and frum ne. 


Cauſe—{(for here cauſe and effect are perfectly clear)—and mai. 
muſt conſequently have been « cad, or contingent being. 

Should it be contended, that the nature of man might originall 
have been otherwiſe than at preſent ; or, that the pref nt race 07 
men might have proceeded from a former, different in ſpecies, and 
of inſtin&ti: e intellect - we anſwer, that no cauſe can be affioned 
for ſuch a change of nature; no proof can be given, from record ot 


tradition, of the exiſtence of ſuch a former race, We know, tha: 


man produces man as he is; that animals, cr monſt rs, differing 
from their parents, beget not other monſters; and that one race 
cannot beget another, differing in ſpecies. We therefore infer, 
that men never had, from nature dul, their ſenſes inſtinétive: Ard, 
conſequently, as man has originally theſe beſtowed upon him not 
for PRESENT, but for lcarning what may be neceſſary for FU fu 
S eſer vation —as many y cars are required for attainirg the ncceßary 
uſe of his ſenſes— and as death, without a Firft Care, mutt have 
overtaken the head of our race, much within the time necefiary 
for his gaining ſufficient experience—1 conclude, from the above 


reaſons, and by theſe conſequences, that, whether we count trons 
time 


1 


1 


time limited, indefinite, or from cternity, man is himſelf a prof! 
that ſuch Vi auß muſt nc ceſſarily exit; or that man himſelf 
could not pojhbly h Ve now exiſted. 

Should the Atheiſt ſtill contend, that ſ me 1+5-r body or matter 


» 1 * * . * © * * 5 
15 vaitiy ſuperior to man; that it muſt have deſigned him, com- 
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muſt be c mnſidered in dependent, immutable, eternal, and a free 
2vent.F And, therefore, the God of ſuch Atheiſm, and that of 
'F heiſm, 


T Tee mind of man cannc! flop. Sc. — For, as we perceive that 
lomething now Eevilts; from thence we aſſert, that ſome hing, Or 
loinc one Being, has always exitied, independent of any cauie, or 

wl and power: For, had there bcen a time in which there 

was no Being — (and it being allowed. that woa canngt give ex- 

igence to ſomethi; pz-—alſc, that no eing can b- the caule of itſelf, 

or be cauſe _ effect) — then no cing could ooſfibly exiſt at this 

r any other time. Pur we have f und cauſed or contingent exit. 

ence pollible by the 4 before given: Vet this would be 1 impoſſi- 

ble. were it an effect without a cauſe. A cauſe, therefore, maft be 

found, not of c — nt, but of independent or neceſſary exiſtence. 

And hence th etre muſt be one Being at lcaſr. whoſe non Exp! (tence is 

mpoſhble, 2biulut C, Uncauſe d, and therefore independent of any 

cauſe, and > 211 \ vill an po Wer. unori, ir atcd. ſe if « »1{rent, ete rnal. 

To the above we may add. that all the attributes or per fections 

of a ſelf-cxiſtent Being are found infinite and unb mcg, as they 

have tlie a eternity of exiſtence with, ard no limitation but in, 

their ſubjet, which, as he exifts Indeperdently of all will or 
| power. can be limited by no will or power wh eto ver. 

| To prove there i but oneneceF:ry or un rgeimaed Being. by 

the co m mon argument, we ſay: Let two did inct Beings. of vecel- 

ſary exiſtence be ſuppoſed (as A and B); theſe muſt difer, to be 

7 Ainet Bein 8 
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a therefore but one. Nor can tuo Beings ef veceſſary exiſtence 


e differ in perf. tions od attributes: For, as bath have neceſſacy 
1 exiſtence, thceyem ſt both have all the perfectians neceſſary to ſuch 
K. exiſtence; and rei ber an have what the other has not ] here fore, 

: A and ; not diff. ring from each cther in exitence nor Artrübutes, 


20 not differ al All; p and Are, Or may be cont: 4 red T9 uns, 45 One and 
1 the 
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Theiſm, are unlike only in one reſpect, namely, that the firſt at- 
taches what is eſteemed blind matter to his God; and the ſecond 
ſtrips him of this property. 

Bur min, or organized matter, hath been found not to have 
neceſſary, but cauſcd exiſtence; and, conſequently, only catſed 
attributes : And we might from thence have inferred, that otver 
body had alfo cane exiftence, and therefore only c zw/ed attributes, 

We have demonſtrated below, that matter or body is inactive, 
according to our general opinton of nativity Now, this inaction, 


— — — — — 
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the ſame Being. Sec alſo Bihop Law, in King's Origin of vil, 


remark g. and his © nquiry, &c. againſt Jackſon. In Doddridge's 
Lectures, you will ſind wat hath been written on this ſubject, by 
many authors, with reference to many others. 

This one neceſſarily-exiſtent Being is a free Agent: For con— 
tingent exiſtence is poſſible, by the deduction from theie caſes ; anc 
a Cauſe of contingent e iſtence, or Neceſſary xiſtençe, has bon 
proved above. But %, Cauſc cannot att nec; for then con- 
tingent exiſtence u be, and conſequentiy would be nec fary, 
which is contrary to the deduction above mentioned. Hence then, 
#b:s Cauſc acts not uc u,‘; and, as it acts wot neceſſarily, it mull 
act freely, and muſt be a fee aden. 


* Let a body at reſt A be impinged on by another body B 
Then A will reſiſt B acting upon it; and. by this, ſome velocity 
will e taken from A and communicated to B; and B's lofs is as 
the reſiſtance in A. If inactivity bad nut been in A, B would 
have continued to move With the ſame celerity as it impinged on 
A; and would have carricd A with it, whatcver might have been 
its magnitude: But the body A, now in motion, by its inactivity 
Gill diminiſi es the velocity of B impinging upon it and moving it 
more {wifily by itz Fill greater velocity And hence, whether at 
reſt or in motion the budy A is found in a ſtate of inactivity.— 
The ſame may be proved ef B in motion. — Further, the greatei 
the reſiſting body M is than B, the more it reſiſts B; and the leſs 
A is, the ſwifter it will move : 4nd hence, the force of inactivity 
1 as the quantity of matter in any bedy: Nor is this inactivity 
altered by the attraction of gravitation: For, let a body, removed 
with a certain force from A to Bin a given time, be impelled, by 
the force of gravity acting perpendicular thereto in a line A D, to 
alter its direction. Compleat a parallelogram with the lines A B 
and AD: Then from the general laws of motion, it will be found, 
that this b dy. impelied by two forces, acting in the directions of 
the two ſides of this parailelogram, will deſcribe its diagonal, in 
the fame time as, by the action of the firſt force, it would have 
deſcribed the fide - B: und fo the ſame ſpace, in the fame time, 
and with the ſame force, is deſcribed in the di ection A B. Whether 
gravity act or not; and, therefore, the inactivity of body has 9 


depend ace on gravity. : 
dich 
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which belongs to bodies (and on account of which they are diredted 
Dy general laws of motion) mutt depend on ſome Director or 
Cube: For, body t ret, having no voluntary motion, muſt be 


' moved by tome fſorcc. to produce a change; and body in motion 
cannot reſt, woleſs topped by ſome ſuſtieient power; c nſequently, 


matter or body is a p/--/27, and not an agent, and, being thus fet- 
dib y be a free agent. And, 
therefore, fome Zu. ſome Purer of motion, INDEPENDENT 


of matter or body, immutable, a, d of ſufficient power and intelli- 


ered with theſe laws, cann t p 


gence, mu“ be admitted: And then matter or body a fo, as well as 


wan, (by the note. paye 15) matt have been originally of cauſed or 
en in ui, and not of v, exiſtence: And ſo we ſhall reduce 


Arheiim te heiſm. 


MIR ABEAU'S ELEMENTS OF NATURE. 

« We find the elements of natu e (fays/be Author of the Syſlem of 
Hairre) never pericetiy pure, being continually in action on ont 
another, always acting and reading, always comb ning and {epa- 
rating, attracting and repelling. a © fuflic ent to explain the forma- 
tion of all the beings that we ſee, I hey are alterna ely cauſes and 
effects; and thus form a vaſi circle of generations and deſtructions, 
combinations and decon putitions, which never could have any bc - 
inning, and never can have an cad * 

Me may grant for a mement. that theſe elements of nature 
have preciiciy the powers here aſſerted, The Fw or Ibence we 
will not enquire into; nor wil we ak, frem the many throws 
mace, how Chance originally cam: to hit ſo exactly, and not to 
ccntinue her tricks. Ve will for the preſent allow, that, from 
the loweſt inſe ct to the human being, NATURE, by its energies, 
Lindly and mechan cally organized, or accurately and wonderfully 
produced, the males of every fpecies— that 11 hath alſo, though 
withour know lol s and Ae , ard only by ſuch energies, conſtructed 
and organized, or minutely and aſtoniſhingly vg, e | we find 
no better werd] the variovs ſimilar and correſponding parts of the 
ferales— that IT hath HH wiſe, 20175014 den, produced myriads 
of worids, à d given them laws; commanded ſyſtems to move, 
and ſtretched harmony and order through the univerſe. But, if 


we enquire into the amount of what is here granted, we ſhall find, 


that NATURE, without INTE! LIGENCE and DESIGN, is only 2 
man of flraw, inſtead of a t UFFICIENT CAUSE; For, allow- 
ing NATURE alcne to aGt, Ii would act, without theſe, blindly 
and 


12 


and #ec2/arily with confuſion, which is contrary to obſervation 31 


fact: Or, 11 would act, as we perceive by its operations, and as 
we find from the record. of time, from 2ercral and neceſſary laws ; 
and then man muſt have been -ce/ar/ly, from time indefinite, the 
ſame being ; and, conſequently, could not have been produced by 
beings of a different ſoecics. But man having been always found 


the ſame; and a hr 1MPUSSIBILITEY of continued exiſtence, with. 


out C1 yince from a SFr Hr © USE, having been proved 
from his nature; this Adkhor's $ exerg1es are 1n/ufictent to explain 


the formation of all the buinys that we ſec. 4 


THE LATE KING NF PRUS3IA'S CONF ESSION OF 
FAITH=—-D ALEMZERT ON CREATION, &c. 


The late King of Pruftia, addreſſing himſelf to Mr. D n. 


5 


bert, ſays, © You be-in by pronofing an alarming ſubje&; no let 


than Cod himſelt, ivcomphchenſible to a limited being as I am, 
and of whom 1 can form no idea, cxcept by comparing him to an 
organized bedy, that enjoys the power of thought. I contemplate 
the whole organization of the univerie, and ſay to myſelf, << I. 


! not 


thou art but a worm, being animated, canſt think, why ſhould 


Gil UW 


thoſe immenſe bodies, whici: are in perpetual motion, be produc- 


« IP 


tive of thought much ſupericr to thine ? 
« This appcars to me very pr: bavle ; but I have not the vanity 


jt to preſume, like the ancient Stoics. that our ſoul is an emanation 


- 


from that Great Feing. and which, after death, it ſhall rejoin : 
For God is not diviſible; ard men arc guiity of folly, which God 


js not. In fine, the Fternal and — Nature cannet, nur ought 


not, to communicate with periſhable veirgs and creatures, whoſe 


exiſtence has not the durition * 2 moment, when compared with 
Contofien of Farch ; and what I have been 
1 
| 


eternity! Su 13 my 
able to combine, leaft 2b! ſu: d, ON A ſubjeft which has never hoon 


underſtood fince the world was a world.“ 


1 S 


F > a. 
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| + The ar; gnments for Ae and Almighty Intelligence and 
1 Power. a if; b fatter and Motion, without theſe attributes, will 
s hold god a ainſt the doctrine of Mind and Motion without fuck 
| Intelligence and power. 


To 


"v1 


To all which we may ſay, we have proved that man is not an 
unoriginated being, and found the impoſſibility of his firſt exiſt. 
ence, from time or eternity, without immediate intelligence of 
things preſent and to come from ame Ca: Hence then, had equi» 
wal gene ration ever taken place, either in time or from eternity, 
and man in conſequence been produced, he would, from his nature, 
have been an accident; and, without ſuch intelligence being com- 
municated, muſt have periſhed nearly as ſoon as generated or 
produced. 


The fundamental d ctrine of Spinoza, (of whom Mr. D' Alem- 
dert ſeems to think, improperly perhaps, the King a ditciple) viz. 
« That the matler of all the ihin2s in the wntverſe is but one continued 
Being, every where * ihe [ame nature, however differently modified, 

A undd with unc! ani gen Ce, 7 few: al, ana inf Par, ible attributes 
att ibriles of which he mentions ex/ienfion and copitation only, and calls 
tben the principal, is tot ly void of foundation: For (not to bring 
2painſt this doctrine, that there is a vacuum in the univerſe) we 
have found a part of matter, and that too an an, part, MAN, 
not criginallj productive of thought. 

Put let ns for a moment allow, tat a tendency iu bodies do motion, 
ene or more ways, &Æsoulil be eſſeutial to mutter; and that it may have 
ome end: Let us 4165 ailow, 7. Mt 1 it T0218 eternally guided by ſuffrctent 
entell;gence, inherent therein. Then, if matter modell « and preſerved 
man, it would have been neceſſary to tis original exiftence (as a part 
j ach matter, and without experience) that tis mil ence fhould 
gave ſhewn i;/elf, directly and ſuffcieni!;, in ib cles. Moan wwon!d 
"ave been ftetun from theſe, as an orranived part, in Le ina crpacity 
of providing for himſelf as foon as produce : The prilbilily of Contte 
nued exiflence ⁊usuli buve been clearly pci ont, ard proved 10 
have ever exiſied. But theſt caſes ſhew e contrary , and | 
diſcover that man, wanting experience, could ut 5 rally ex of Tithe 
out the immediate interpaſition of ſome Active, wen, and Poiye 
cru Cauſe: And the proef is conſequently agalnſt ie. 
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Moreover, as, by theſe caſes, it has been demonſtrated, che: 
knowledge muſt have originally been revealed to man by ſome 
Cauſe, the proof of this Cauſe communicating with periſhable 
beings need not further to be inſiſted on: And hence we have 
demonſtration againſt Deiſm, as well as againſt mn. 


J look towards the immenſe bodics of rhe univerſe with filenr 


admiration ! But the foregoing concluſions bid me confider ther 
as vaſt theatres only, wherein are exhibited the divine 


Power and 
wiſdom ! They are, no doubt, of nobler form, of mere alimiratle 


conſtruftion, than man could deviſe. I may allow them a mind, 
which nay be productive of thought greatly ſuperior to mine! 
But we have proved matter or body to be of cafe exiſtence; and 
we know, that intelligence s 1191 al ras acc ding tn h: For then 
the horſe would have more knowledge than the rider —the tree 
than the man who fells it; and we might carcy this compariſon 
further, and ſhew greater inconh tency in this creed, 

But it would be waſting time, when the fen {477045 of Atheiſm 
and Deiſm are deſtroyed, and the truth of Theiſm eſtabliſhed 
from the nature of man, to anſwer a the queſt ons and deductions 
of the former. But let us attend for a moment. The King of 
Pruilia (in letter 65th of vol. 11th) ſays, “ The em of the av 
created out of no:h.ng is contracidtory, conſequently abſurd,”” To 
this Mr D'Alembert auſwers, (in letter 68th) “ ILV agree with 
your Majeſty, that there is a common principie, woich appears as ewi- 
dent to me as it does to you, O cation is abſurd and impofſivle. Mats 
ler, therefore, 2 not to be created—conſequently, Has not been creates 
—conſequently, /s eternal, This reſult, however neceſſary, wil 
not accord with the true partizans of the exiſtence of a God, who 
inſiſt on Almighty, Immaterial, and Active Intelligence. But 
this is of ſmail importance. We ſeek truch, and not their plca- 
fure. In p- 154 of the ſame volume, Mr. L'Alembert enquires, if 
It (Intelligence) has created or, aſks he, Does it only model?“ 

To the firſt we may anſwer, that we have found matter or body 
of contingent exiſtence. It is, therefore, an EFFECT, which 7 
have received its being from or through a CAUSE of Neceſſary 
Exiftence; and conſequently zuft have ber CREATED Or CAUSED 
dy or through ſuch NeceJary Exiitence. + 
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+ See nete, page 15 and 10. Henas 
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Hence then, as we mult believe either in a creation, or in the eter · 
nal exiſtence of matter, it is infinitely more reaſonable to believe 
the former than the latter: For creation by /ome Carſe is only adiſſi- 
culty, which our limited capacities cannot comprehend ; but the 
eternal exiſtence of matter, wvithout an ATive Cauſe, is an abſurdityy 
vwhich is pointed to by, and even demornflrated from, the nature of 
man. 

From what has becn ſaid it will neceſſarily follow, that (not- 
withſtanding any ſuppoſed natural and mural evil, or evil of deſect, 
which appears to obtain in the world) the zec-77'y of admitting a 
iti or Aru» Cauße will exclude every argument to be taken 
againſt the exiſtznce of /4c5 Ziv, from a ſupphſition that the poſ- 
\bility of h Cuuſe and ſuch /#959/ed evil cannot exiſt at the ſame 
time. | 

We ll ſpeak to Mr. D'Alembert's ſecond queſtion in what 
follows: But having given Airabeau's Elements of Nature and 
the Creed of the King of Pcuſſia, and fally, though briefly, an- 
hyered them in the frndimental points, I beg leave ſhortly to ſtate 

TAE PRINCIPLES OF THEISM. 

It wil! be admitted, that man can conſtruct inſtruments from the 
parts of matter or body, can give them motion, figure, ſize, and 
other properties applicable to a var ety of uſes, But, although he 
can conſtruct ſuch inſtruments, and comprehend their uſes, he cane 
not give them intelligence, nor voluntary motion; neither can an 
inſtrument give itſelf theſe, nor any of the attributes which are 
bef ne mentioncd. 

It mutt alſo be admitted, from what has been proved, that the 
ſeveral parts of matter or body 2vith a!hbich wwe are acquainted * 
ave only CAUSED intelligence, mon, fixure, and ize ; we may, 
therefore, call thoſe parts of matter materials or inſtruments, to 
which here Carſe has communicated thoſe attributes in every eri- 
gina circumſtance. 1 


_— aw 


It is ſufficient, that our proof res un what we are acquainted 
with. When mankind have MORE «ara, it will then be proper to 
conſider what more may be drawn therefrom. In the mean time, 
we reaſon from what we know of the nature of man. Should any 
one bring conjecture, or hypotheſis, againſt the facts herein fiargd, 
or againk the reaſoning drawn from ſuch nature, we ſhall not gt- 


tempt to anſwer, 
| D But, 
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moael, but the porber allo to give MAN n ν, 
and imwoluntary motion, fafficient to lead to this erperience, as wel 
auvoluntary mnotion, ure, and fze to other matter, for performing 


its functions. 


te! 


But, there was Primarily no neceſſary, but only a cauſed, eon- 


nkxlon between any mfrument, motion, ure, fze, matter, or mere 
exifience—and—INTELLIGENCT, COMPRETENSION, or DESIGN : 
Yet, as man wanted experience or know/eds e to continue his exiſt- 
ence; and, as matter or body required #2t7197, ure, and e; it 14 
plain, that me Cauſe had, not only the che be gon and fotver to 


ce and voluntary 


Bur his Cauſe, who gave intelligence, and who (from his perfect 


comprasenſion of den) muſt have known the preſent wants of his 


creatures, muſt alſo have known their futrre wants; and, therefore, 
might give them itelligence of things ti come, as well as of thing: 


Preſent : For, if ſome Cauſe had not known the future as well a: 


the preſent, then there could have been xo compreber/fon of deſign: 

in ary cauſe; and CHANCE—that great being of Atheiſm— 

NOTHING=—muft be ſuppoſed to have produced intelligence, 
harmony, and order. But, throughout nature, we perceive no Meet 
without ſome Case no ACCIDENTAL THINGS prodaced—nc 
EQUIVOCAL GENERATION taking place. And, were we to con- 
tend for ſuch accidents, it would be neceſſary to our argument, not 
only to ſhew the phie, but the probability, of our opinion; 
neither of which can, I apprehend, be ſhewn. Theſe doctrincs of 
Atheiſm, therefore, are without GROUNDS, and conſequently too 


abſurd to reaſon upon. 

Moreover, in the ſcale of nature, as man, with the intelligence 
given him, is infinitely ſuperior to any inſtrument he can conſtruct; 
ſo the Original Cauſe muſt be infinitely ſuperior to man: For, a3 
#his Cauſe had not only the power of Modelling matter, but the 
power alſo of communicating to it VOLUXTARY MOTION, 8s wel! 
as INTELLIGENCE OF THINGS PRESENT AND TO COME, ts 
have communicated theſe, he muſt have had power and intelli— 
gence infinitely ſuperior to any notion which can be conceived by 
man: And, although he call in the idea of the whole univerſe tc 
his aid, he will not be enabled to ſtop, without admitting 2, Cant 
to be a Being of Frfmnite Intelligence and Porber, nor without adding 

thereto all the other attributes which are demonſtrated in rhe note, 


pages 15, 16. | 
But 
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But thit Bins, who can commurteate vor un and . 
telligence of g, prefent nnd to cms, who tan bring whar is 
termed at mer into aciiye exiftency, and who i a Ma 
not only of gen, bit alſo of pruver, muſt have errmed or 
cauſed ſuch matter: For, as matter has been proved to be of con · 
tingent exiſtence, and is an h which could */ have been pros 
duced without a cauſc, a Cauſe muſt be found, not of ca¹ngen, 
but of ece/ſary exiſtence ; conſequently, matter was CREATED or 
CAusED by Neceſſary Exiſtence —and, therefore, by that Being 
whoſe non-exiſtence is impoſſible - by that Being, whom we conſi- 
der our Creator and Preſerver—THE ALMIGHTY GOD Ax 
MAKER OF THE UNIVERSE. 


— —— — 


IT has now been ſhewn, that man muſt have been cfeated, that 
he muſt have been preſerved, and that a revelation, or inſtruction, 
muſt have been given him, by God. Now, this revelation might 
have been given him at the creation, and have been ſufficient to 


conduct him through life without farther intelligence: Or, it 


might have been given only as wanted. 

In the firſt caſe, the firſt created being muſt have had revealed 
to him things preſent and to come, muſt have ſeen his wants, all 
the dangers to which he was expoſed, and muſt have been ſhewn 
the means by which he was to ſatisfy thoſe wants, and to avoid 
theſe dangers. In fact, what mankind now get from experience 
and inſtruction muſt have been originally received from revelation. 

In the ſecond caſe, man primarily may be ſuppoſed to_have been 
taken hy the hand, to have been conducted to knkwledge as he 
wanted it through life; and to have gained experience, like his 
race, as his faculties expanded. But, in either caſe, or in any 
eaſe between theſe, man, being taught by revelation, was to in« 
firuct his children, and theſe their deſcendants, A failure in this 
inſtruction would have broken a link in the chain of Providence: 
But a failure in man towards his off-pring, from neglect or inſuffi- 
ciency, was poſſible, nay probable ; and, conſequently, he might 


have leſt them without neceſſary, perhaps without any, knowledge 
of 
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of the Divine W Ill. ence, divine inſtruction was till 


teceſſary to de repeated; and Prophets, or men whoſe minds were 
illuminated, might be repeated ly ſent to the human race. But 
the proofs of Revelation are well known. We have attempted an 
introduction to theſe have demonſtrated the original neceſſity 
thereof —and have ſhewn that 4 and Deiſm have no ground 
from the nature of man, 


